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here do not fairly represent him. His views on Lake 
Simcoe are very pleasing, and especially indicate that 
this gentleman can paint a good tree when he pleases. 
Mr. Hannaford has a carefully drawn picture of Ber- 
lin Falls, N. H., but it wants breadth — a fault that 
appears to follow any attempt to represent the glow- 
ing tints of autumn. His small picture of a New 
Zealand pass is more satisfactory, both as regards 
color and boldness of execution. Mrs. Schreiber is 
a very strong exhibitor, her pictures showing more 
than ordinary thought and sentiment. Her best 
work by far is 48, "Goldilocks " — 

"Goldilocks sat on the grass. 

Tying up of posies rare, 
Hardly could a sunljeam pass 

Through the cloud that was her hair ; 
Sad before her leaned the boy, 

' Goldilocks that I love well, 
Happy creature, fair and coy. 

Think of me, sweet Amabel.' " 

The earnestly sad look of the youth and the maiden's 
conscious half-blush are well expressed. If any fault 
can be found in this charming composition, it is per- 
haps in the forest background, which 
is somewhat crude, and in the flesh 
tints, which are heavy. 

Mr. Chapman has a pleasingly 
fresh bit, "Lighthouse near Port 
Huron," but some of his pictures 
are of unequal merit. Mr. Baigent 
exhibits several careful studies, but 
the color is too pronounced. Mr. 
Forbes has only one piece, "The 
Debutante" — just enough to make 
us desire more examples from his 
pencil ; but he, too, has exhausted 
himself on the Centennial. 

In the water-color room, the pic- 
tures which rightly attract most at- 
tention are by Mr. O'Brien, the vice- 
president of the Society. He shows 
great taste in the choice of his sub- 
jects and much painstaking skill in 
execution. The most pleasing of 
his pictures, to our mind, is 223, 
"Rapids at Des Joachim, Ottawa 
River," purchased by the Ontario 
government ; but he has many other 
charming pieces, among which 92, 
"A Bit of the Chats," and 60, 
"Some Birch Bark," are especially 
noticeable. Mr. Millard exhibits 
several drawings of moorland scen- 
ery of great merit. His color is 
rich and powerful and his handling 
is singularly free and tapid. He 
seems to have taken David Cox as 
his model ; but we would suggest to 
Mr. Millard that David Cox pro- 
duced his wonderful effects not in 
consequence of his daubiness, but in spite of it. 
Mr. G. H. White goes to the other extreme, and 
stipples even his skies, hardness being the consequent 
result. His pictures are, however, much admired and 
readily find purchasers. His best examples are 133, 
"The Conway, North Wales," and 177, "Entrance 
to the Lledr Valley, North Wales : Storm Clearing 
Off," which the Ontario government has purchased. 
His Burnham Beeches, of which he has several draw- 
ings on exhibition, are all good. Mr. Matthews, the 
secretary of the Society, has some carefully painted 
pictures, of which we prefer 212, "In Crawford Co., 
Pennsylvania," to 70, "On the Venango, Pennsyl- 
vania," which has been chosen for purchase by the 
Ontario government. Mr. Cresswell's numerous draw- 
ings are all pleasing, though there is a sameness in 
their conventional chromo-lithograph effect. No. 
97, "Pigeon-Shooting," is an exception to his gen- 
eral style : it is well drawn but somewhat hard. No. 
78, "Cliffs near Bayfield Beach," and 206, "Beach- 
ing the Boat, near Nepegon," are his best in the 
room, though it is an objection that he treats the 
ocean and the lake in precisely the same manner. 
Mr. Fowler has some cleverly painted but gaudy 
flowers, which by their power of color kill every 



picture near them. His rough landscape sketches 
are charmingly fresh. Mr. Crocker's drawings are 
harmonious in tone and color : we most admire his 
155, "El Plaza, Vittoria. " Mr. Rolph exhibits two 
frames of birds, both well executed. Mr. Manly 
sends only one drawing — a vigorous representation 
of a yacht race. 

Space will not admit of our noticing many other 
pictures of merit, but we may remark generally that, 
taken as a whole, the Exhibition is a success and 
does the Ontario artists great credit. — M. H. 



AMONG THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 



The Fifth Avenue. 
While only third in size of the cities of the civilized 
world. New York is, on the whole, quite as well served 
in the way of theatres as London, though not so well 
as Paris. Of course we mean more particularly in 
regard to buildings ; for in these days there is not 
much difference, in regard to the performances, be- 
tween the great capitals, as there once was. So far as 




AT MILL CREEK. — T. Moran. 

the differences of language can be overcome, all the 
really good plays produced in one country are brought 
out in the others with the same actors in the principal 
roles. The only difference, therefore, between seeing 
any well-known play in New York or in London, is 
the difference in the buildings and the "mounting" 
of the play. As we have said, these differences are 
not now so much against New York as some persons 
may be inclined to think. To be sure, anything like 
a fair comparison is not easy to make, especially be- 
tween the theatres of New York and those of the cities 
of Continental Europe, where the system of govern- 
mental subscriptions is in vogue. Such a building as 
the Grand Opera House of Paris, for instance, will 
not probably be erected here for generations to come, 
if it ever is, simply because it would not pay in New 
York, where it must be built and conducted as a 
purely private speculation, any more than it could 
have been built and maintained in Paris under the 
same conditions. 

In a comparison with England, however, where the 
conditions are more nearly the same as in this country, 
New York has no reason to be ashamed of its theatres, 
nor need New-Yorkers grumble at not being as well 
served in the wav of amusements as the Londoners. 



Among the theatres of which New-Yorkers have 
reason to be proud, and in which they do take a real 
delight, is the one over which Mr. Augustin Daly 
presides, and which he has christened the "Fifth 
Avenue," though it is not really situated on or ver}' 
near that famous thoroughfare. It is not by any 
means a large theatre, though having a greater seat- 
ing capacity than seems, at first sight, to be the case ; 
but it is, in all its appointments and arrangements, so 
thoroughly well conducted, and so complete, as to 
constitute it a gem among places of amusement. 

This completeness and perfectness of design and 
execution is due to the knowledge and ability of Mr. 
Daly, who must be admitted to have a genius for 
catering amusements for the public. His career has 
been in many respects a remarkable one, and is a 
good illustration of what may be accomplished by 
talent when allied to pluck, energy, industr}' and in- 
tegrity — not the cheap dollars-and-cents sort of integ- 
rity which restrains a man from stealing, but the kind 
which impels him to do his best work whenever he 
does anything. Coming to the city of New York 
from the South — North Carolina, 
we believe — about i860, when little 
more than a boy, Mr. Daly was for 
some time employed as clerk in a 
mercantile establishment, but very 
soon found his way to the office of a 
weekly newspaper, where he showed 
himself capable of doing excellent 
work and a great deal of it, and in a 
very short time had won an enviable 
position on the New York press as 
a writer of bright and sparkling y^?/- 
illetons, chiefly on dramatic subjects. 
Subsequently he wrote one or two 
serial stories, and then produced his 
first play, " Leah the Forsaken," the 
success of which definitely fixed him 
in the career of dramatic authorship 
and theatrical management. Of his 
subsequent successes and failures in 
those pursuits we have no need now 
to speak — a very full sketch of his 
life having been already published 
in The Aldine — and we have re- 
ferred to him now simply because it 
is impossible to speak of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre without some allu- 
sion to its creator. The name was 
first given to the little theatre in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel block which 
was burned down January i, 1873, 
after some four years of success, and 
was transferred by Mr. Daly to the 
present charming edifice on Twenty- 
eighth Street. 

This establishment has been prin- 
, cipally noted for the production in 

it of " society plays," modern comedies and the like, 
and society has agreed to recognize the bijou theatre 
as one of the pleasantest of New York's many pleasant 
resorts. Its notable success has probably been in a 
large degree owing to the co-operation ot a number of 
causes. In the first place, its situation, just off Broad- 
way and just on the borders of " Japonicadom ; " in 
the next place, the perfection of all its appointments 
and arrangements, the dainty niceness of the whole 
interior, the care for the comfort and pleasure of the 
audience evinced in its construction, the beauty and 
tastefulness of the decorations, the carefulness and 
courtesy always shown toward the public. All these 
things, added to unusually good acting, a careful 
"setting " of pieces, and the production of such plays 
as the public likes best to see, sufficiently account for 
the popularity of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

Beginning with this, one of our younger and smaller 
theatres, we shall continue our series by giving here- 
after sketches of the other leading theatres of the 
metropolis, with some reminiscences of building.?, 
managers who have had control of them and actors 
who have appeared on their boards, with the inten- 
tion of furnishing, in permanent form, interesting 
facts which are now matters of tradition only. 



